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Statement of purpose 


Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply “carrying on the fight,” but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro- 
ject to: review_editor(dplatypus1917.org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 

Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 
The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 
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3 The Platypus Review 


Tomorrow Is today 


An interview with Anthony Monteiro 


Zeyu Chen and D. L. Jacobs 


On October 17, 2021, Platypus Affiliated Society 
members Zeyu Chen and D. L. Jacobs interviewed 
Anthony Monteiro, a W. E. B. Du Bois scholar and an 
organizer with the Saturday Free School based in 
Philadelphia. What follows is an edited transcript of 
their discussion. 


D. L. Jacobs: To start off this interview, we just 
wanted to ask if you could introduce yourself and 
talk about what your involvement in the Left has 
been and how you came to be involved in the Left. 


Anthony Monteiro: I've been a person of the Left 

| think most of my life, not just my adult life, but 
going back to my teenage years. | was, of course, 

a child of the Civil Rights Movement. But as a 
student at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, which 
is a historically black college, | was influenced by 
various forms of black nationalism, the Black Arts 
Movement, revolutionary nationalism, the Nation 
of Islam, and that complex of ideas and tactics, 
which were seen by us as a more revolutionary 
alternative to the Civil Rights Movement. Being a 
teenager, | had no way to really understand what 
the full potential of the Civil Rights Movement was. 
Having read Frantz Fanon, and of course, Mao 
Zedong and certain of the African Independence 
movements in the southern part of Africa, being 
influenced by the Cuban Revolution and the July 
26° Movement, we were pretty much rejecting the 
tactics of non-violence. Our group of students took 
over the student government through elections, and 
we did this in alliance with the African students at 
our university. 

To understand all of this, you have to understand 
what a historically black college was back at that 
time. It’s not the University of Pennsylvania. As they 
say today, we were “under-resourced.” But we dug 
it that way, because it meant that we were closer in 
the ways that we lived to the black working-class 
communities from which we came. We didn’t have 
luxurious dormitories. In fact, the dining hall could 
not fit all of the students, so we would have to stand 
outside in line while one group would go in and eat 
and then another group would come in and eat. 

But it was tucked away in the southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania, a very beautiful rural area, and our 
student body at that time was about 600 students, 
who were small, but we were pretty much all black, 
and that created a spiritual life, the likes of which 
I've never experienced. | went to Philadelphia Public 
Schools, which were pretty integrated in terms of 
the student body. | went to Central High School 
which was integrated but was 80-90% white, the 
majority of whom were Jewish. And so a Jewish 
holiday was a school holiday. But most of the 
teachers didn't think that we black students were 
too intelligent. They felt we were taking up space 
for more qualified people and it was not much love 
in my high school days. Going to Lincoln, there 
was a Spirit of camaraderie, of solidarity, of love. 
The professors and the administration cared about 
us, and we and they shared common aspirations 
in terms of black freedom. There was space for 
students like myself to debate the great issues of 
our time, domestic and foreign, and we wanted 

to be — more than anything — we wanted to be 
revolutionaries. 


DJ: There are different paths to go on and | wanted 
to touch on Du Bois who is very central to the 
Saturday Free School. How did you first come 
across Du Bois? And how did that influence your 
own thinking? How do you see Du Bois’s relevance 
today? But let’s start there, in autobiographical 
terms. 


AM: Ironically, because it was the height of the Cold 
War, | don’t think we had any classes on Du Bois nor 
was Du Bois included in the sociology classes or 
the history classes. One thing | can say: | felt | had 

a better education than most students at the elite 
universities. There | read Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason twice, | read Aristotle — it really was a Great 
Books kind of thing at Lincoln University, this small 
black college! | remember in my senior year picking 
up the autobiography of W. E. B. Du Bois, and not 
being able to really understand it. | got a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship to go to the University of Chicago 
to do graduate studies in Political Science and 
hopefully to get a PhD. A monkey wrench was 
thrown in that, because after having arrived there, | 
was accused by the FBI and the Philadelphia police 
of wanting to start a riot along with three other 

of my friends, poison the water of the police, and 
kill 1,500 of them. Even if | wanted to do it — | was 

a very naive person and very young — | couldn't 
have done anything like that. But it was part of the 
COINTELPRO program: entrapping young people as 
a way of smearing the whole black movement. So | 
was arrested, | was charged with all these things, | 
made bail, | went back to Chicago. And while taking 
classes at the university, | also began studying 

with a group of young black people from several 
universities, including Fred Hampton, Mark Clark, 
members of the Black Panther Party, and some 
others. 


DJ: Can you talk about some of that interaction with 
Fred Hampton? 


AM: We were all of the same age. The Black 
Panther Party was a youth movement. There were 
all kinds of ideas in it. But Fred Hampton was as 
close to Marxism as you would get in the Black 
Panther Party. We studied Lenin. In fact, in the study 
group, we were reading Marx's Das Kapital every 
week, and of course, Lenin and Mao. We would try 
to get as many of these magazines from the Soviet 
Union, to look at an alternative to world events. 
But he was very mature politically and as a person 
— very, very mature — had all of the qualities of a 
leader even in his early 20s: very courageous and 
was prepared to die for the cause that he stood 
up for. One of the things | remember about him is 
because we read Lenin's “Left-Wing” Communism: 
An Infantile Disorder: Fred rejected the leftism of 
the Weathermen Underground, And he called upon 
the Chicago Black Panthers not to join their 1968 
demonstrations against the Democratic Convention, 
the “Days of Rage.” 

The other thing he always said: “I’m a 
proletariat.” He would always say that and out 
of that came this concept — | think he was the 
one that developed it — that became part of the 
Black Panther theorizing of politics, a Rainbow 
Coalition. Hampton developed that in Chicago. He 





was committed to it. And he conceptualized this — | 
don't know that everybody agreed with him. | don’t 
know that Bobby Rush and some of the others 
agreed with him, but he believed in — and this is 
his language — “proletarian unity.” That was Fred 
Hampton at a very fucking young age. That was a 
part of what we were doing in our reading and study 
groups. 


DJ: This actually leads me back to Du Bois. | want 
you to also talk about the Saturday Free School and 
what you see is the legacy of Black Reconstruction 
in America (1935} and the question of the black 
proletariat. Could you talk about what you see 

as the stakes of Du Bois’s argument? Especially 
because at the time ina sense, it’s a kind of 
intervention first against the Dunning history, but 
also because it’s during the 30s, the high era of the 
old Left, the Communist Party. 


AM: So interesting, because Du Bois is what we 

call a Black Swan. He’s so unusual, so singular, 

so unique. It’s as though he never wanted to 

be anything other than that, so he could have 
written an anti-Dunning School study of black 
reconstruction and called it the Reconstruction 

and left it at that. But he does something beyond 
anybody's wildest dream or imagination. There 
were a lot of people who had been asking him, once 
that movie Birth of a Nation (1915) came out, “Dr. 

Du Bois, you have to write something. You have to 
get the record straight.” He finally does this thing 
and he had obviously been thinking about it for at 
least 40 years from the time that he was writing his 
dissertation at Harvard, and he finally completed 

it in 1935. It’s this huge book that he will call his 
magnum opus and it begins where no other book on 
history in the United States began: the black worker. 
That alone is an unbelievable paradigm shift. To talk 
about a period in American history, albeit a period 
of reconstruction and start with the black worker. 
And the second chapter: the white worker; and the 
third chapter: the planter. He sets up this trilogy. I'll 
come back to that. 

But then he calls the book Black Reconstruction 
in America, not just reconstruction: black 
reconstruction. And he periodizes it: 1860-1880. 
He’s not just talking about the Reconstruction 
period. He's talking about an era in American 
history, which he will ultimately say was pregnant 
with the possibility of genuine revolution, but 
also with the possibility of counterrevolution. It’s 
breathtaking. 


DJ: | have a few questions on that. One thing that 
comes to mind is what Marx says in the inaugural 
address at the founding of the first International. 
He describes the English working class stepping 
in to prevent intervention of England on the side 
of the Confederacy — because most of Europe 
was supporting the Confederacy — as showing 
the wisdom of the working class. | wonder how 
you see the International and its relationship to 
what you were just calling the pregnant possibility 
for revolution in terms of slaves emancipating 
themselves. The famous line from Capital: “Labor 
cannot emancipate itself in white skin where the 
black skin is branded.” 


AM: | heard so often from Henry Winston. | have 

to plead ignorance on that question. I’ve kind of 
forgotten a lot of the history of that unique period in 
European class conflict. Du Bois is a Marxist to the 
degree that he acknowledges the class struggle. 
But he goes beyond any radical thinkers, even 
Marx, when he conceptualized that the slaves were 
workers. Marx comes close to it in Das Kapital, but 
no one but Du Bois does this. He did it in his PhD 
dissertation already in 1895. He further develops it 
in Black Reconstruction, so he’s rethinking the class 
struggle. He’s literally saying that the Communist 
Party has it wrong. 


DJ: | have a question about that because this was 
a kind of a controversy at the time amongst the 
CPUSA. James S. Allen has a book as well, where 
he agrees in terms of the initiative of the slaves 
but they differ on the stakes of the revolution: Is it 
a democratic revolution? Does it have, as you were 
just saying, the potential for a proletarian socialist 
revolution? 


AM: If | might just say James Allen writes this book- 
length response to Du Bois entitled Reconstruction: 
The Battle for Democracy (1937). Clearly, he 

moves away from Du Bois’s concept of black 
reconstruction, and he moves away from Du Bois’s 
concept of the centrality of black workers — a huge 
difference in thinking. 

In our preparation for the Henry Winston 
conference — Winston ultimately sides with Du 
Bois. And he sides with Du Bois from the standpoint 
of attempting to understand scientifically the 
essence of the revolutionary process in the United 
States. And the essence of that process was 
obscured in the early theorizing — much of the 
early theorizing, | should say — of the Communist 
Party. 


DJ: Were you in the CPUSA one time? Did you ever 
meet Henry Winston? 


AM: I've worked right directly under him. 


DJ: Can you talk about his thought process? Also 
the Saturday Free School is planning this upcoming 
conference for Henry Winston. Can you talk about 
what you see that he recaptured in terms of what 
was lost? What did it mean for you when you were 
involved? 


AM: One of the things that has occurred to me in 
the process of us organizing this conference — the 
way he theorized Leninism had a lot to do with his 
own life. He was born in 1911, in the very shadow of 
the defeat of black Reconstruction, in Mississippi. 
So he grew up not only with people who knew 
Reconstruction, but people who had been slaves. 
Their lives in Mississippi were not that different 
from when the slaves had to live. They didn’t have 
any rights, terror all around them, they could never 
own any land, which was supposedly promised to 
them. They lived at the bottom of the economic 
rung. When the Great Depression hits — like the 
third and fourth Depression — they didn’t know 
anything beyond that. 

The point | want to make is this: Winston, 





especially after he gets out of the penitentiary, sees 
an unbreakable link between Lenin and Du Bois, 
and he joins Communist theory with Duboisian 
theory — a new synthesis that captures the fact that 
the oppression of black people is not just a national 
question a la Lenin; but a question of race a la 

Du Bois, and that this question was central to the 
development of the class struggle in this country. 
That's a break from Marx. It’s a break from Lenin. It 
is Duboisian. 

But, Winston was completely committed to the 
Leninist theory of the party, of a vanguard of the 
working class. Winston also saw the revolutionary 
process as proceeding on two foundations: class 
and black liberation. That did not exclude other 
questions, but these were the two necessary 
foundations. 


DJ: This brings up something else that’s also 
central to the Saturday Free School: the Civil 
Rights Movement. The black freedom struggle, 

as you mentioned, and one of the ways in which 
the Civil Rights Movement was discussed, was 
characterized as the second Abolitionist Movement, 
or the continuation or finishing of the American 
Revolution, fulfill the dream, fulfilled the American 
promise. When you encountered these kinds of 
theories, what did they mean for you at the time, 

in terms of the concrete political events of that 
period? 


AM: | think it meant everything, and | only could 
appreciate the Civil Rights Movement and Martin 
Luther King when | joined the Communist Party. 
Because | was out there with a lot of young people 
my age. We're going to be more revolutionary than 
everybody else, right? We had heard Malcolm X’s 
criticism of non-violence, and, in our communities 
here in Philadelphia, for example, there were so 
many young men in particular who were espousing 
views that characterized Martin Luther King and 
the Civil Rights Movement as an assimilationist, 
reformist, anti-revolutionary movement. 

It was not until | got in the Communist Party, 
met Winston and William Paterson — because 
these were people from the South; they were 
Southerners. They understood the imperative of 
breaking down the system of segregation, which 
was not just laws and cultural practices, but hit at 
the very core of their economic well-being. They 
saw King and his movement and evolution in these 
larger terms. They always were talking about, as 
they called him, “Dr. Du Bois.” He was like their 
mentor and they talked about King and Du Bois 
more than any other people. 

And this was all of them: this was [Henry] 
Winston, William Paterson, James Jackson, Esther 
Jackson, etc. | mean just all of them. It’s just a 
beautiful thing, when you're young, to be able to 
sit at the feet of people who have experience and 
wisdom that you could not have and help to direct 
you in the proper direction. 


DJ: | knew there were a few strategies regarding 

the Civil Rights Movement: you could either put it 

as founding a Socialist Party in America or linking 
up together or refounding it or re-watering it. What 
was the strategy in terms of the approach? Because 
you said you appreciated the Civil Rights Movement, 
perhaps more, once you were in the CPUSA. In 
other words that would bring in a kind of question of 
democracy, proletarian leadership, class struggle, 
and things that might not be there at a liberal level. 


AM: We believed in the Communist Party of 

the stages of development of a movement. No 
movement emerges, full-blown as a radical 
revolutionary movement. Certainly black folk in the 
South could not and did not have the option of full- 
blown revolution: there had to be stages, and we 
consider these stages in the democratic struggle; 
the widening of democracy would benefit the 
working class as a whole. So many members of the 
Communist Party were involved in the organization 
of unorganized workers in industrial unions in the 
1930s, but they saw that still the unions had not 
expunged racism and practices of segregation from 
the unions. 

This struggle would bring into its orbit, once 
again, the more advanced white workers. Black 
workers in the unions would fight for solidarity with 
the Civil Rights Movement. This is why the UAW 
and the Reuther Brothers were so pro-Civil Rights: 
because of Detroit, because of black workers in 
those unions. 


DJ: They were pro-Civil Rights, but there also 
ends up being a conflict with ELRUM' and the 
League of Black Revolutionary Workers in that 
sense. This actually starts getting into my further 
question. | think you might have characterized the 
high struggles from 1954-55 to 1980. You have 
this article that was just republished as part of the 
Saturday Free School that you wrote in 1999, “The 
Bourgeoisification of Negro Intellectuals.”* | have 
found this very interesting because a lot of this is 
the history after the 1954-1980 moment where you 
talk about what’s become of Angela Davis, what's 
become of Manning Marable — 


AM: Cornel West. 


DJ: Yes, Cornel West. How do you see that preceding 
history and that organization and then their paths 

in that sense? You talked about it in terms of the 
results: you say, look, they become distant from the 
struggle; they've become distant from the masses. 
But do you have an account of how they got there? 
What was maybe there in the 60s or 70s that led to 
that kind of result? 


AM: First of all, Manning [Marable] and Cornel 
[West] were never communist. A lot of it had 
to do with residual anti-communism and 
academic careerism. They were members of the 
Democratic Socialists of America. Angela Davis 
was a communist, but the event that changed a 
lot of things for a lot of people was Gorbachev 
and the collapse of the Soviet Union. For Manning 
and Cornel, this affirmed that socialism in the 
Soviet Union was not genuine socialism, was 
undemocratic socialism and a whole slew of other 
claims. And so frankly they both celebrated it. | 
was very sad; | was upset. Angela Davis joined 
with a group of members of the Communist Party, 
who literally were following Gorbachev and then 
chairman of the South African Communist Party, 
Joe Slovo, who was saying that indeed socialism 
had failed, and that rather than moving forward as 
communists, we should retreat and become social 
democrats. These were communists saying that. 
The Communist Party splits: those saying that 
no, the events in the Soviet Union do not justify the 
abandonment of the Leninist idea of a communist 
party; and the others saying that what happened 
in the Soviet Union is a repudiation of Lenin, and 
they accuse the Communist Party of the Soviet 





Union of not being completely honest with the world 
communist movement. | was on the side that was 
opposed to us going to Social Democracy. In fact, 

| wrote an article on Joe Slovo, in which | tried to 
be very gentle and gingerly, because the South 
African Communist Party under the apartheid 
regime. | disagreed with his concept of democracy. 
It was in the collapse of the Soviet Union that 
everything changes: the world correlation of 
forces, configuration of forces, the question of 

the continued existence of the world communist 
movement, and so on and so forth. 

My claim is that if Manning and Cornel had not 
been close to the working class or had a theory or 
ideology which brought them close to the working 
class before the collapse of the Soviet Union, after 
that, there was no path to them joining the working 
class, because the only thing would be the existence 
of a communist party who would continually 
hammer home this point of the working class. 
There was nothing then to compel them to do that. 

Manning never did. He died — a good man, by 
the way, I’m not saying anything other than that — 
but he dies praising Obama. This represented for 
Manning the opening towards a new democracy. 
Cornel West didn’t quite go that far. Cornel operated 
primarily as an individual, and what | criticize 
Cornel about in that article was his attack upon Du 
Bois. 


Zeyu Chen: | really like your point, Dr. Monteiro, 
about the present condition of the Left. We suffer 
from this legacy of the past, and you brought up 
the Soviet Union as a good example. Maybe that’s 
why | found your article, “V.I. Lenin and W.E.B. 

Du Bois: Class Struggle and Civilization” (2020) 
really interesting.? You wrote, “If it is possible to 
build a genuine left, it will take commitment and 
courage not seen for decades in the left.” What 
you talked about earlier hinted at why you use the 
term “decades.” What do you think is the role of the 
preceding Left in this? 


AM: Whatever remains of the preceding Left — and 
| don’t think there’s very much left of it — history 

is also tragedy. It is a great tragedy; the collapse of 
the Left goes back to the Russian Revolution. 

I'LL be more than honest with you: | don’t have an 
answer for that question. | can say better what it 
cannot be, what it won't be. It won't be pretty much 
what your generation has experienced. 

Just like with my colleagues here, we'll have a 
meeting on one thing and will spend so much time 
with storytelling: me telling them about different 
experiences, what it was like to live in a world with 
Muhammad Ali and Martin Luther King Jr. and John 
Coltrane and Angela Davis, and Huey [Newton] — | 
mean goddamn! Where just your life experience 
convinces you of the possibility of revolutionary 
change. That was broken, severed. That's why | 
talked about Angela Davis: a good person, a friend 
who drew all the wrong conclusions. 

| gave a speech at the 13" anniversary of the 
founding of the Black Agenda Report, entitled, 

“For a Left That’s Worthy of Black People and the 
Working Class.” In that article that you mentioned, 
| say a similar thing: the Left has been drawn into 
an orbit that is dominated by finance capital, high 
tech, and the military. There’s nothing good that will 
come out of that. The Left will be further broken, 
demoralized, etc. Unless you call Social Democracy 
the Left that we want — and that’s not the Left that 

| want, frankly, although I’m not opposed to those 
who would be social democrats. 

That was my point: | do not have the answer. The 
closest to an answer that | do have is the Saturday 
Free School, which is a fluid, constantly developing, 
collective of people. 


DJ: The Saturday Free School is a project — it’s a 
historical project seeking to recapture something 
that you feel has been lost in history through 
reading authors and what they mean in the present. 
It is actually in a lot of ways similar to Platypus. We 
as well have this view of something’s been lost in 
history, something about the Left. In other words, 
when we say, ‘the Left is dead, long live the Left,” 
we mean to give a critical moment to reflect on 

the Left. Could it be reborn? What would be the 
possibilities in the presence of past defeats? How 
have they potentially been passed down, and how 
they could be turned into assets instead of nihilism? 
Can you talk about how you see the Saturday Free 
School as an intervention into the historic moment? 
What is it trying to recapture? 


AM: It is a rich experience for me. A lot of people try 
to make it like it’s all about me, and it really isn’t. 
I'm telling you it really is not. 

| think we have a double consciousness. We 
look back and we look forward at the same time. 
On this conference on Henry Winston that we are 
organizing, the big political-theoretical problem 
we were working on today. We really had to work 
hard on this today. After every Free School, | 
have to come home and take a nap. | am tired. 
Jeremiah told me he has to take a nap, and he’s a 
marathoner. 

We worked out most of the first two days, 
how we're going to do it. But the third day, with 
the question of culture and culture and art as a 
revolutionary force — we hadn't worked it out. The 
point | want to get at is this: the question of young 
people in large measure, their consciousness, is 
a question of culture. We are dealing with all of 
these things, like Afrofuturism, Afro-pessimism, 
and what we decided today is that we would unite 
the conversation on Sunday, which will be about a 
five-hour conversation and we would center it upon 
cinema and film: the film Black Panther (2018), 
the one about Wakanda, and several South Korean 
films, which we kind of believe is the most vanguard 
of this dystopian filmmaking in the West. 

We do this because, like everybody else, we don’t 
know where the youth are. What are you thinking? 
One thing we do know: they are — and | put this in 
quotation marks — “trapped” in a culture that is 
produced by elites to maintain a system in which 
the majority of young people have no future. | 
make this point as a way of talking about looking 
to the future while also anchoring in the history 
of radical thinking, radical struggle. That's where 
Henry Winston, Du Bois, and Lenin emerge as a 
way of explaining the essence of the process of 
revolutionary change in the United States. All of 
that means nothing if we cannot address these 
representations, this dystopia, this non-struggle, 
this almost “do your thing” — as we talked about 
yesterday, the human but not humanity. That's the 
way | would see what we do. 


DJ: | have two more questions that are exactly 
related to this. They're both about recent events in 
your 2020 article on this, and go straight back to Du 
Bois. You wrote: 


The left justifies its alignment with oligarchs and 
warmakers with the claim that the white working 


class is backward; a claim that ultimately applies to 
all workers. However, is the fact that the majority 
of white workers and growing numbers of Black 
and Latino workers voted for Trump evidence of 
backwardness; or perhaps their seeing their class 
interest differently than the left and “woke” elites? 
Or does the left need the claim of backwardness to 
justify their abandonment of the working class and 
the poor?® 
| bring this up because, specifically in the last 
two elections, a lot of the elite and the woke have 
justified themselves on Du Bois and Baldwin. | think 
of maybe Ta-Nehesi Coates and the 1619 Project. | 
actually interviewed Gerald Horne last year.° They 
would appeal to Du Bois, drawing from something 
like in Black Reconstruction, a psychological wage 
for white people, as a means to then write off the 
white working class, or let’s say the Trump voters 
and say, they are backward, they're complaining 
about their privilege, they're complaining about 
this psychological wage. | bring this up to ask, how 
do you and the Saturday Free School understand 
Du Bois and Baldwin with respect to the way in 
which the elite have appropriated them? That is 
actually a means to do precisely what you were 
saying they're doing the opposite of. You're saying, 
no, they’re writing off the backward workers in the 
same way that Lenin and Du Bois said you ought not 
to, but they're doing it through Du Bois. I’ve seen 
it used with Lenin as well. Obviously people reach 
for anything. How do you see intervention into the 
history of Du Bois, and what you are recapturing 
from Du Bois in the Saturday Free School? 


AM: That's a tough question. Who | had in the back 
of my mind are the 1619 Project and Gerald Horne. 
Gerald Horne was a member of the Communist 
Party. We were in the Communist Party together. 
We know each other. But Gerald is one of those who 
took this move to the Right after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. He writes a lot, but | think Gerald is 
quite careless often. | would apply this in particular 
to the book The Counter-Revolution of 1776 (2014). 

When Horne becomes one of the foundation 
thinkers of the 1619 Project, it’s almost like the 
ruling elite rescued him from the grave. They 
are joined with him where he is joined with them 
on the grounds of this, and he says it — it’s so 
fucking painful to hear this guy say this shit — that 
the ruling elite, HBO and the founder of Twitter, 
are the advanced part of the population, and the 
working class is the backward part. In the preface 
to The Counter-Revolution of 1776, Horne states 
unabashedly that we should replace the slogan, 
“Black and White Unite and Fight,” with the slogan, 
“Africans of the World Unite.” 

Where does that leave us? At least give the 
working class a fighting chance — that’s my 
argument. You look across the working class and 
the social landscape: white people are not doing 
well. In a city like Philadelphia, the fastest-growing 
impoverished group is white people. | could take you 
ona tour of Philadelphia: white working people are 
not doing well. They’re not going to do well in this 
capitalist reset, etc. 

| don’t know what to say. I’m left speechless. 
Sometimes | feel like somebody punched me in 
the gut as hard as they could. It’s just so disturbing 
that people, who are talented and very brilliant like 
Gerald, have gone on to the opposite side. The same 
with Angela Davis. They support Obama without 
a critique of anything, and they go on and on, but 
when it comes to the working class, they can so 
easily throw them under the bus. 


DJ: This leads to my last question. Something | 
thought was really wonderful listening to your talks, 
to the Saturday Free School, to recordings that you 
have online — is that you saw an opportunity with 
the Trump moment. My question is straightforward: 
what do you see as the opportunity with the Trump 
movement or moment? It doesn’t have to be that it 
is socialist, but the opportunity in terms of what he 
represents. You gave an interview where you said, 
Trump is the most anti-war president since JFK.’ If 
you could talk about all of your thoughts on Trump, 
we want to hear them all. 


AM: Thank you for listening to all of that stuff. 
What the Trump movement and the Trump 
phenomenon did was, for all intents and purposes, 
smash the neoliberal, neocon, austerity, war, 
political cabal. They haven't recovered. Did you 
read Robert Kagan’s article in the Washington 
Post, “Our constitutional crisis is already here” ?® 
Hugely important. Like they say, the messenger is 
the message. Kagan says that the country could 
descend into actual armed civil war. 

But the way | read it is a manifestation of the fact 
that the ruling class cannot rule in the old way. That 
is the crisis of democracy, of bourgeois democracy. 
It emerged in ways because we say there is a law 
of social development. This came out of nowhere: a 
person who is really not the one that we would have 
chosen to do this. But in a country where a Left 
had been broken, where the trade union movement 
was a Shadow of what it once was, where the black 
movement had been brought to heel, where the 
ruling class was choosing leaders of unions, of the 
black movement; the electoral system was rigged, 
and it was money and connections. This movement 
came from that part of the population — and it’s not 
just one thing in my opinion — who are tired of war, 
who are tired of austerity, who are from these small 
towns that have been de-industrialized, places like 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. You could say that they're 
all racist, they're all fascist — you can call them 
that all day long — but the fact of the matter is 
they emerge out of a crisis of the system, and you 
just can’t overlook that. The fact that a good part 
of them are working people — what does this say? 
What is the potential there? 


DJ: What do you see as the ideological baggage 
that prevented the Left from being able to treat it 
as this opportunity? To give an anecdote: | was on 
the radio talking to somebody about Trump in 2016, 
and they said, “it’s fascism.” | said, “I don’t think 
it’s fascism,” and then he accused me of being a 
fascist. 


AM: Haha! That's the way it goes these days. 


DJ: What do you see as the ideological or practical 
baggage that perhaps is preventing the Left from 
understanding my point, preventing them from 
treating this as a serious opportunity? 


AM: I'm encouraged to put it that way by the fact 
that my views are not that far off from people like 
Richard Rorty in the book Achieving Our Country 
(1998). | think it’s Michael Lind in his recent book- 
these small books, but these very important 

and intelligent books. I’m encouraged by Glenn 
Greenwald, Tulsi Gabbard, and Matt Taibbi. | think 
there is a critical mass of thinkers arriving at the 
same conclusion: when did the CIA become the 





vanguard of democracy? When did the FBI? When 
did the Joint Chiefs of Staff? All of this is a raid 
against Trump or the Trump movement. In a certain 
sense, it can tell you something. It can at least tell 
you where you don’t need to be. That’s the way | felt 
about it. 

And, of course, | didn’t do myself any good when 
| announced publicly in the Free School that | 
voted for Trump — and | didn’t intend to. But I’m 
sitting in my fucking house and there is no Green 
Party on the ballot, which | supported in 2016. The 
Democrats made sure of that. But | wanted to cast 
a vote of protest. That vote was a vote of protest 
against that alliance. | gave an interview, and they 
asked me about Chris Hedges, who said that there 
was a division in the ruling class. | said | don't 
believe that. The ruling class is more united now 
than it has ever been, at least since World War II. 

The Left question is a huge one in this country. 
| don’t know. | kind of like the People’s Party. | 
don’t know if you are familiar with them. They had 
a conference this past summer that was kind of 
virtual. | like the things that you can find some 
resonance with. I’m sad about what’s happening to 
Black Agenda Report now that Glenn Ford is gone. 
But, I’m always encouraged by Glenn Greenwald. 
Yeah. He's on it all the time. So that’s the way I’m 
rolling — to be a part of people like in the Free 
School, where we can do something and impact a 
population, hopefully getting closer to impacting 
the working class and young people in the city of 
Philadelphia. I’m lucky because | know the city, | 
can feel this city, although there's a lot that is still a 
mystery for me. 


ZC: | have a really small point on the discussion 
on Trump. When you mentioned earlier the article 
by Robert Kagan, | saw the title and | didn’t find it 
impressive, because it’s the same thing I’ve seen 
in the last four years. | wanted to ask more about 
what you see that the anti-Trump hysteria reflects. 
On the one hand, you said it clearly showed the 
untenability of the current ruling class, of the 
system, but you also said they are more than ever 
united. Does that presents a contradiction in some 
way? 


AM: It makes all the sense in the world, your 
question, the way you formulated it. In fact, | think 
all of these questions are more like research 
projects. Everything we say demands greater and 
further research and study. That’s why I’m so glad 
to be around you two guys. It’s so helpful to hear 
how you think about and what you see, because 

no one has figured this out completely yet. This 

is a complicated crisis in this country and | could 
say to both of you guys — I'd go to “back in the 
days.” It was never this complicated. If | could just 
say one small thing before we go: we were talking 
about organizing this conference, and it’s not just 

a conference, because you're thinking about who 
will hear you. Who will you reach? We were talking 
about all of the headwinds that we confront: subtle, 
open, veiled. But the ruling class controls the 
commanding heights of culture and information, 
and that is more significant than the commanding 
heights of the economy, because to shape culture 
and the way people see the world, even if they see it 
as dystopia, even if they see it only through narrow 
identity — the ruling class is shaping and reshaping 
this. 


DJ: The ideological struggle. 


AM: Yeah, absolutely. You are trying to get a handle 
on it, and then they'll hit you with something else. 
So thank you. But that article by Kagan, again: the 
messenger is also the message. He's not saying a 
lot that’s new, | agree with you. But — the fact that 
he's saying it, and that there’s hysteria in the way he 
says it. IP 
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“1619 and all that,” cont. from page 1 


House despite trailing by 2.9 million popular votes.° 
A 2018 article blamed America’s political decline 
on the two-party system, corporate lobbying, and 
growing ballot-access restrictions, but made no 
mention of the stultifying effects of a 234-year-old 
Constitution that grows more rigid and confining 
with each passing decade.’ A recent article about 
the “Trump putsch” similarly made no mention 

of the antiquated political mechanics — checks 
and balances and all the rest — that have led toa 
generation of gridlock and an increasingly explosive 
atmosphere on Capitol Hill. 

So did the Northites remain silent about the 
protest letter’s praise of the U.S. Constitution 
because they were trying to be diplomatic? Or 
did they do so because they basically agree with 
people like Wilentz that America’s constitutional 
underpinnings are sound? 

As for other examples of North and Mackaman’s 
descent into social patriotism, there is nothing 
the least bit “alleged” about Jefferson’s hypocrisy. 
To the contrary, it was all too real. To be sure, he 
betrayed all the agonies of man caught in a painful 
dilemma. But such moral equivocations should 
not get him off the hook. Unlike Hamilton, a name 
WSWS can barely bring itself to mention, Jefferson 
was a thoroughgoing racist who, among other 
things, was outraged when Voltaire and the naval 
hero John Paul Jones praised a black Boston poet 
named Phillis Wheatley. His reason: poetry is based 
on love, and true love is something black people 
cannot feel. “Their love is ardent,” he wrote, “but 
it kKindles the senses only, not the imagination.” 
Hence, Wheatley’s poetry is “below the dignity of 





criticism.” Jefferson wrote in his Notes on the State 
of Virginia (1781-83) that black people are ugly, 
which is why they prefer beautiful white women 
much as orangutans prefer “black women over 
those of his own species.” 

“Their griefs are transient,” Jefferson added, a 
convenient argument for a planter in the business 
of tearing children away from their mothers and 
auctioning them off to the highest bidder. “A [slave] 
woman who brings a child every two years [is] 
more profitable than the best man of the farm,” he 
observed. In the late 1770s, while the Revolutionary 
War was raging all about him, he proposed revising 
the Virginia slave code so that any white woman 
who remained in the state after giving birth toa 
black man’s child would be declared an outlaw, 
meaning that locals would be free to beat or kill 
her with impunity. The result if the law had gone 
through would have been an invitation to lynch-mob 
terror. 

Moreover, this was at a time when Jefferson 
was regularly raping a slave woman named Sally 
Hemings, the half-sister of his own wife, and 
creating biracial offspring whom he also kept in 
captivity. The WSWS’s The New York Times’ 1619 
Project says that Jefferson's “compromises with 
slavery represent the great irony and even tragedy 
of his life.” But what about his slaves? Doesn't their 
tragedy rate a mention? 

One could go on. The idea that slavery might 
have withered away had it not been for the cotton 
gin is silly. Planters could still have used slaves 
to harvest sugar cane in Louisiana, to grow rice in 
the Carolinas, or a thousand other thing that the 
famous American spirit of invention would have 
been sure to think up. The idea that the Northwest 
Ordinance, which Jefferson authored, was an 
attempt to phase out slavery is false since the 
measure was aimed as much at solidifying slavery 
in the South as it was at banning it to the North.’ 

The SEP is entirely correct in arguing against 
any suggestion that the Revolution was launched in 
defense of slavery, which, if true, would have meant 
that it was an upside-down version of the U.S. Civil 
War, with Britain in the role of the abolitionists and 
the infant United States, from Maine to Georgia, 
in the role of the Confederacy. But as nonsensical 
as this is, the fact remains that attitudes began to 
shift as the war dragged on. The highwater mark 
in terms of anti-slavery sentiment was probably 
in March 1779, when the Continental Congress 
unanimously approved an extraordinary resolution 
calling on South Carolina and Georgia to enroll 
slaves in their state militias and then emancipate 
them once the war was over. One historian calls 
it “the first Emancipation Proclamation,” since 
it would have severely dented slavery by making 
it increasingly difficult to keep black people in 
bondage once their friends and families were 
set free. But the South Carolina state assembly 
reacted in horror to the proposal, with one member 
proposing to secede from the war effort if it went 
through. When, after the fall of Charleston, the 
British threatened to expropriate their slaves if 
planters did not swear allegiance to George Ill, 
most quickly fell in line."? As despicable as this was, 
it was the exact opposite of what Hannah-Jones 
would have predicted since, instead of waging 
revolution in defense of slavery, the planters 
abandoned revolution at the first opportunity in 
order to preserve slavery. 

Lines continued to harden thereafter. At the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, Georgia and 
the Carolinas threatened to bolt if the slave trade 
was abolished and only grudgingly acceded to the 
20-year extension set forth in Article |, section 
9. When Southern delegates insisted that slaves 
should be counted for purposes of congressional 
apportionment even though, as property, they could 
not vote, Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts shot 
back that, in that case, he wanted Northern horses 
and cattle to be counted too. But the Northern 
bourgeoisie was not yet ready to challenge the 
Southern plantocracy, so the planters had their 
way. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, a delegate from 
South Carolina, was thus able to report back to 
his state legislature: “We have a security that the 
general government can never emancipate them, 
for no such authority is granted, and it is admitted, 
in all hands, that the general government has 
not powers but what are expressly granted by the 
Constitution, and that all rights not expressed were 
reserved by the several states.” 

Finally, the North-Mackaman compendium is 
correct in saying that the Constitution “asserted 
that the people are the ultimate repository of 
power.” But the effects were paradoxical. While 
strengthening slavery in the South, it entrenched 
anti-slavery in the North by ensuring that “we 
the people” would have full power to address the 
problem in their home states however they saw 
fit. By the 1780s, five Northern states — New 
York, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania — had taken the first tentative steps 
toward abolition, and more would follow suit once 
the Constitution was ratified. The document's 
immense contradictions put the new republic on the 
path to civil war before it was even born. 

So if the American Revolution was not 
reactionary, it was not progressive either. Instead, 
it occupied a twilight zone somewhere in between. 
Rather than the French Revolution of 1789-94, 
which eventually banned slavery in Haiti and all 
other French colonies, the event it perhaps most 
resembles is a French aristocratic revolt that 
occurred two or three years earlier, when Louis 
XVI allowed the formation of an “assembly of 
notables” to deal with his growing list of economic 
woes. The issue was similar — no taxation without 
representation — since the assembly insisted 
that the King could not push through revenue- 
raising measures without the approval of France's 
regional parlements. Commoners rose up under 
the leadership of various “princes of the blood” 
and other marshals, dukes, and marquis just as 
the Sons of Liberty in America rose up under the 
leadership of Washington, Jefferson, and other 
Virginia grandees. The notables “cloaked their 
objections in language about defending the public 
good and protecting liberties,” one historian writes, 
and went after Louis XVI with the same vigor 
with which Jefferson pummeled George Ill in the 
Declaration of Independence.'' In 1788, the city of 
Grenoble even rose up in revolt: “The people tore up 
parts of the streets and armed themselves with the 
stones. They climbed up on the roofs and used tiles 
and paving stones to drive the troops away.” 

Since the Grenoblois were defending the same 
aristocrats they would later send to the guillotine, 
the uprising was less an opening act in an unfolding 
revolutionary process than the last expression of an 
ancien régime that would soon be overthrown. The 
American Revolution was much the same, another 
expression of the ancien régime that the Civil War 
would not topple until 1865. The real tragedy is not 
Jefferson and his histrionic breast-beating, but the 
fact that “red Republicans” were unable to carry the 
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revolution of 1861-65 through to completion and 
thus allowed the pre-war constitutional order to 
return in full force. The result was racist terrorism, 
smashed strikes, and a white Southern ruling class 
that found itself stronger than ever now that blacks 
counted as ‘five-fifths” of a person even though 
they were unable to vote. Thanks to Southern 
one-party rule and the seniority system, Southern 
Democrats captured control of all key Senate 
committees, returning the chamber to its traditional 
— which is to say, constitutional — role as a bastion 
of reaction. A century and a half later, Americans 
are still groaning under a slaveholders’ constitution 
no matter how much the Socialist Equality Party 
tries to avert its gaze. 

The New York Times’ 1619 Project and the Racialist 
Falsification of History opens with a quote from the 
historian Robert D. Palmer about how the American 
and French Revolutions “shared a great deal in 
common.” But if they had actually read Palmer's 
masterpiece, The Age of the Democratic Revolution 
(1959-64], still one of the greatest historical works 
this country has ever produced, they would know 
that his view of American events was much more 
nuanced: 


[...] the Americans had enjoyed a good deal of self- 
rule in the old British empire; and, except at the 
extremes, among the upper classes and among the 
slaves, the level of wealth was higher than among 
corresponding classes in Europe. The Americans in 
colonial times had not suffered from exploitation, 

and in their years of independence they did not suffer 
from poverty. Only in some respects was the country a 
“new nation” at all; it had announced some new ideas 
that had proved exciting in Europe, and it was already 
modern in its lack of feudal, dynastic, and churchly 
attachments; but in some ways it was actually old- 
fashioned, having shared less than Europe in the 
scientific, literary, capitalistic, governmental, and 
bureaucratic development of the preceding two 
hundred years. American English, with its neologisms 
and its archaisms, was characteristic of the state of 
society." 


Old-fashioned government led to slavery and 
civil war, and now it is leading to disaster again 
as democracy collapses and society comes 
apart at the seams. This time, let us hope that 
American workers give their society the wholesale 
transformation that it both needs and deserves. IP 
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followed the Black Belt thesis. But more impor- 
tant than those who followed, as a number did not 
adopt the Black Belt self-determination thesis, 
was that one of the things that the Communist 
Party succeeded in was wedding this notion that to 
be a communist, to be a Marxist, to be a Marxist- 
Leninist is to have an uncompromising position on 
racism and on the oppression of African Americans 
and for the equality of African Americans, Latino 
Americans, and Asian Americans, etc. Remember, 
the Communist Party was the one organization 

on the Left having that position at one point. Now, 
every organization on the Left has that position; 
even organizations that aren't necessarily on the 
Left but are progressive are more likely to raise the 
questions of racism and inequality than before. If 
you look at the early struggles in the Civil Rights 
Movement, particularly those in the South, but even 
in the North, you see very few whites involved. Even 
in the North, the involved whites were communists 
or related or influenced by the communists. Still, 
suppose you see the recent demonstrations taking 
place against police brutality. Whether in New York 
City or Kenosha or any of these other cities where 
there are these big “defund the police” marches, 
you see large numbers of whites, young whites, who 
are not necessarily Left, not in any organizational 
sense. Aresult of the work of the communists 

and many other people was to bring the issue of 
racism, the issue of African American inequal- 

ity, to the center of social struggles. So that now, 
even when you see organizations, some of whose 
primary concern is the environment, you'll see they 
have some anti-racist statement involved. The Party 
has been doing that since the 30s — that has been 
an influence. The strong anti-racist positions have 
been infused into almost every movement, like the 
broader progressive movement that exists in the 
Women’s Movement, the Gay Movement, all those 
kinds of things. You see most of them have, at the 
center, some strong statements against racism, 
which communists might call national oppression, 
but colloquially is called racism. IP 


The Black Belt thesis 


An interview with Timothy V. Johnson 


Daniel Deweese 


Daniel Deweese of the Platypus Affiliated Society con- 
ducted an interview on November 20, 2021 with Timo- 
thy V. Johnson, author of “Death for Negro Lynching!’ 
The Communist Party, USA's Position on the African 
American Question” (2008). What follows is an edited 
transcript of their conversation. 


Daniel Deweese: Could you say a little about your 
political history? What motivated your interest in the 
history of American communism and its relation to 
the black struggle? 


Timothy Johnson: |'ve been involved in the Left 
and particularly in the African American movement 
since | was a teenager in high school. | was involved 
in organizing around various community issues. 
Most people my age — I’m 69 — were first radical- 
ized by Malcolm X. | remember reading, when | was 
beginning high school, Malcolm X’s autobiography, 
and an article that appeared in the magazine Sepia, 
which was a low rent version of Ebony magazine. 
There was a line in Sepia that said something to the 
effect of, even though Malcolm X was a racist, he 
was not racist in his readings and two of his most 
liked authors were Karl Marx and Immanuel Kant, 
two people | had never heard of, so | went to the 
high school library and asked if they have anything 
by Immanuel Kant. The librarian brought me the 
Critique of Pure Reason, which | read, but it didn’t 
have anything relevant to what | was interested in 
at the time. | went back later and said, “have you 
got anything by Karl Marx?”, and the only thing 
they had was a copy of Capital, which | read, and it 
made sense. If people approach it just as a regu- 
lar book instead of some real involved theoretical 
piece, it’s much more readily understandable. This 
was around the time the Black Panther Party was 
beginning. | read something by them, and they said 
that they were Marxist-Leninist, and | thought “this 
is an interesting organization”. | did some work with 
them around the Ohio area, went to college, and 
lived in several different cities involved in various 
kinds of work, but mostly smaller collectives in any 
given city, mostly based in the African American 
community and most self-identifying as a Marxist 
or Marxist-Leninist. In the early 1980s, | joined the 
Communist Party and worked for the newspaper in 
California, which is the People’s World, which then 
merged into the People’s Daily World on the East 
Coast. | was a reporter in Los Angeles for a year or 
so, and then moved to New York to edit the paper’s 
magazine section. 


DD: What was the Black Belt thesis? 


TJ: The Black Belt thesis was essentially a result of 
a newly developed communist movement trying to 
come to terms with how to approach the question of 
racism and African American oppression theoreti- 
cally. Of course, they unfortunately were burdened 
by the Socialist Party’s approach, because most of 
the people in the newly founded Communist Party 
in 1919 came out of the socialist movement, and the 
socialist movement had a varied approach. On the 
one hand, some people thought that the struggle 
against racism was an important part of the class 
struggle. On the other hand, you had people that 
were essentially racist and saw no need to address 
this issue. A large group of people in the middle 
said, we need to talk about the question of racism, 
but we do not need a specific program because, 
primarily, we do not want to alienate white workers. 
That was pretty much the Socialist Party position in 
the South, where they said, if we say anything that 
speaks towards the equality of African Americans, 
we are automatically going to lose all the white 
socialists in the South and a large number of white 
socialists in the North. 

The Socialist Party never came out with a con- 
crete program and essentially considered the issue 
of African Americans just to be a racial question 
that will be resolved after the working class seizes 
power. And then after the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917 and the development of the Communist Inter- 
national (Comintern), the newly formed communist 
movement around the world began to develop 
positions on what they called the national question, 
which essentially came out of how to deal with the 
question of oppressed nationalities in Europe, spe- 
cifically in Russia, given that is where the revolution 
took place. At one point, Lenin referred to Russia 
as a prison of nations, referring to all the various 
national groupings oppressed by the Russian czar. 
In some of his other writings, Lenin also referred 
to African Americans as an oppressed nation. How- 
ever, he had not done a lot of detailed study of this. 
It was based on some of the things he had read, so 
members of the Communist International took the 
newly formed American Communist Party to task 
for not having a specific program. Again, because 
most of those new communist organizations were 
relying a lot on the theoretical heritage of the 
Socialist Party, it was considered a racial question. 
However, they were more advanced than the Social- 
ist Party, in the sense that they took up the impor- 
tance of struggling against racism and inequality. 
They just saw it as all subsumed within the general 
working-class movement. 

In the various Communist Party meetings, con- 
ferences of the Communist International, particu- 
larly the third through the seventh meetings of the 
Comintern, they spent a lot of time trying to deal 
with the African American question, but that was 
also just a sub-part of the broader national ques- 
tion and colonial questions in Africa and Asia, etc. 
Within the Comintern were three non-American 
communists who had lived in the United States. One 
was Sen Katayama, a famous Japanese communist 
who spent several years living in the South and was 
knowledgeable about segregation and racism. Sec- 
ond was M.N. Roy, a Bengali communist, who had 
spent several years in the United States. Third, was 
Michael Nassanoff who early on had been elected to 
a top position in the Young Communist International 
and lived in the United States for at least a year, 
maybe longer. In addition to that, you had several 
African Americans who were there attending the 
[International] Lenin School. This included Harry 
Haywood and several other people. Those people 
got together and pressed the U.S. Communist Party 
to develop a more sophisticated position. They 
found that the best framework to address the issue 
is through the framework of the national question. 
This is also referred to in some of Lenin’s writings, 
although not in detail. 

There had been a number of communists who 
looked at the area of the South, where African 





Americans were the majority of the population, yet 
had virtually no political, legal rights to anything. By 
and large, they were sharecroppers, with minimal 
land ownership. Essentially they said that the Com- 
munist Party should have a two-prong position. 
Within the Black Belt — they carved it out of a map 
looking at counties and their racial percentages, 

or nationality percentages, to look at the majority 
area — so then within the areas that were majority 
African American, those people have the right to ei- 
ther form a separate state within the United States, 
form some kind of affiliation with the United States, 
or independence. The slogan was never “independ- 
ence for the Black Belt” or anything like that. It was 
always self-determination, meaning those people 
in that area had the right to determine their affili- 
ation. For African Americans in other parts of the 
country, the party’s position was one of full political, 
economic, and social equality. 

In that period, adopting that position led to the 
U.S. Communist Party’s greatest organizing of any 
group on the Left in the African American commu- 
nity. Within that context, they took up the issue of 
the Scottsboro defendants and turned that into an 
international issue. They took up cases of lynch- 
ing and turned those into international issues at 
the same time in the North. They fought for voting 
rights, for housing, non-discrimination, employ- 
ment non-discrimination, for the unions being open 
to African American workers, and for unions taking 
positions against racism. An interesting side note 
is that even though this kind of Black Belt theory 
originated through the Communist International, 
U.S. communists, and communists from other parts 
of the world, it is also something that has always 
captured the imagination of the African American 
movement. Particularly the nationalists, because 
a little after the party announced the position of 
self-determination for the Black Belt, the Nation of 
Islam, led by Elijah Muhammad, started in Detroit 
where the party had a heavy presence. Their posi- 
tion was, essentially, this is the black nation, and if 
you ever look at Muhammad Speaks, which used to 
be the name of their paper, one of their demands 
was X number of states in the South, where black 
people are majority, and that was directly taken 
from the Communist Party and the Comintern posi- 
tion. 

Much later in the 1960s, there was another 
organization called The Republic of New Africa. 
They were started by a mixture of nationalist and 
Left-nationalist African Americans. They too had 
the same position of taking five or six states in the 
South where black people were a large portion of 
the population, and that being turned into a sepa- 
rate black nation, which they called the Republic 
of New Africa. It was something that caught on. 

Its immediate significance, as | said, is it spurred 
the party to not look at the oppression of African 
Americans as a racial question, whatever that might 
mean, but to look at it under the rubric of a national 
question, which was taken up in places around the 
world based on the significance of using that cat- 
egory. If you look through the Party documents from 
that time, it was a struggle within the movement. 
This is not something that just came down from the 
Comintern and was accepted by the Party. There 
were fights and struggles within the Party to get 
them to adopt that position and to get them to see 
the significance of the African American struggle. If 
you look at documents sent out for May Day annual 
demonstrations — the documents coming out of 
the national headquarters in New York — they said, 
“You must emphasize the right of black people in 
the Black Belt to determine their own destiny.” 

The Party emphasized complete, not just political 
and economic equality, but social equality, because 
there were some racist elements who were will- 
ing, grudgingly, to accept political and economic 
equality, but not social equality and integration. 
They did not want interracial marriage or any kind 
of interracial social mixing in a sense, so the Party 
had to fight a struggle within its ranks to the extent 
that it became something that the Communist Party 
was known for. It was an organization that would not 
compromise at all on the question of the complete 
equality of African Americans, so much so that 
when the Civil Rights Movement began in the 1960s, 
immediately white racists in the South said it was 
a communist plot. Because they encountered this 
in the 30s, when the only people down there talking 
about racial equality were communists. Then you 
have these young people and SNCC coming down 
here; these people must be communists. That’s the 
kind of psychological impression that it had. 

The Communist Party itself began to evolve its 
position, particularly as you had [black] migra- 
tion from the South with the development of the 
economy's manufacturing industries in the North. 
Because of increasing mechanization in the South, 
there was less room for sharecroppers and ten- 
ant farmers, and people wanted to get out of the 
fascist-like atmosphere that existed in the South. It 
became known as the Great Migration, which began 
in the 20s and 30s, and then ended in the 60s. That 
was part of it. The other part of it was the Popular 
Front, which limited the militancy of the movement 
to build a broader progressive movement due to 
the threat of fascism. So, essentially Earl Browder, 
who was the head of the Communist Party, began to 
question whether self-determination for the Black 
Belt was the correct position. Browder had a lot of 
other strange positions too, and eventually, he was 
demoted and expelled from the Communist Party. 
After they got rid of Browder, they brought self-de- 
termination back, but that led to a five- or six-year 
discussion on the Party’s position on the Black Belt 
which ended in the 50s. It was summarized by Jim 
Jackson, an African American leader of the Com- 
munist Party, who had organized in the South and 
Detroit for much of his political life. His bottom line 
was that it is clear that the African American ques- 
tion is a national question — but a national ques- 
tion of what type and of what solution? Essentially 
he came to say that what the Party has support for 
is not self-determination for the Black Belt, but 
political, social, and economic equality, and the 
Party has to fight for the centrality of the position of 
African American equality within the context of the 
class struggle and within the context of the broader 
democratic movement. That has been roughly the 
position of the Communist Party since that time in 
the 50s. 


DD: You have previously described Eugene Debs's 
position as a “centrist,” one within the Socialist 
Party of America, citing Debs: “We have nothing 





special to offer the negro, and we cannot make 
separate appeals to all the races.” Could you situate 
this within the broader context of the terms of the 
debate within the Party? What was it about the ar- 
guments of the Left of the Party that, for you, made 
them Left? 


TJ: In terms of Debs, you have a small element of 
— not solely but predominantly African American 
members of the Socialist Party — who were fighting 
for a more muscular position on the fight against 
racism. On the other hand, you had people who 
were essentially racists within the Socialist Party 
and thought it was a hindrance, that even raising 
the question of racism would divide the working 
class, so it was better off untouched. Debs was in 
the middle: recognizing discrimination, recogniz- 
ing that it was wrong, but then saying tactically, 
“we have nothing special to offer the negro.” He 
meant, “we don’t have a unique program for them.” 
His thinking was that creating a special program 
would alienate many white workers. Essentially, 
African Americans would just have to wait until the 
working class had overthrown the bourgeoisie, then 
they would be able to end political and economic 
inequality. The Left of the Party was primarily 
African American socialists, and when you read the 
minutes of the socialist conventions, when dealing 
with this issue it is overwhelmingly African Ameri- 
can members of the Socialist Party who are raising 
it. A few whites are allied with them — a minimal 
number. The other side was made up of anything 
from people who were racists, to those who saw 

no significance to this question at all. | think that 
Debs tries to fall in the middle of that, and he made 
significant anti-racist statements. He would speak 
about it but did not think it should be stressed 
because of racism; he found it a divisive question 
that would be better solved when socialists were in 
control. By “the Left,” I’m assuming that anything 
that is genuinely Left is anti-racist. There may be 
another context where the Left and Right change. 


DD: What was the relationship between the Com- 
munist Party, USA’s (CPUSA] line during this time 
and its political activity, both among black Ameri- 
cans and elsewhere? 


TJ: One of the reasons the Party sent organizers 
into the South and one of the things they did, par- 
ticularly in cities like Birmingham, was to organize 
unions and fight for unions to take anti-racist posi- 
tions, which was not easy in Alabama or in the other 
more industrial areas of the South in the 1930s. 
What | found most interesting, where I’ve done 
some research and writing, is what they did in rural 
areas, primarily centered in Alabama, where the 
Party initiated an organization called the Sharecrop- 
pers’ Union. They sent organizers down from the 
North. One of the first organizers was Mack Coad, 
who eventually fought in Spain, but he was the first 
to organize the Party down there. The idea was to 
organize sharecroppers and get them to bargain 
with the landowners for a more significant share 

of the crop. The next step was to take the landown- 
ers’ land from them and divide it equally among the 
sharecroppers. That was kind of the longer-range 
vision, and after that the goal was to create a refer- 
endum on what status this area of the South should 
have: should it be a separate state in the United 
States, seceded from Alabama and Mississippi in 
those other areas, or should it be an independent 
nation? Again, that is the Black Belt thesis. There 
are all kinds of documentation of sharecroppers, 
many of whom were illiterate, learning to read by 
reading The Daily Worker, and, in that context, hav- 
ing discussions on self-determination in the Black 
Belt, on worldwide issues, African colonialism, etc. 

Party leaders, particularly white Party leaders, 
struggled with this issue because they organized 
black and white sharecroppers. You will see Party 
organizers writing back to New York saying, “if we 
could just get rid of this social equality issue, we 
could have thousands of white sharecroppers in 
our organization, but if we are lifting the rights of 
African Americans, white sharecroppers are not 
going to come near us.” The people in New York 
held the firm line that this is a principled question. 
The question of African American equality could not 
be bargained over or lessened to grow the ranks. 
Throughout the 1930s, the Party held that princi- 
pled position, and as a result, except for a few Party 
organizers sent down there [from the North], the 
entire Party was African American in the rural deep 
South in that period, including Alabama. Alabama 
was the center of it because that is where most of 
the organizing went on, but also Mississippi and into 
parts of South Carolina and North Carolina. They 
organized the Sharecroppers’ Union; not everybody 
in the Sharecroppers’ Union was in the Party. Of 
course, the leadership was, and then also within 
the Sharecroppers’ Union they organized a women’s 
organization and a youth organization. These were 
times when people had to meet in secret, because 
the Klan and police were essentially the same thing 
and would break up the meetings. Ultimately, that 
kind of organizing was not tenable, because frankly, 
too many people were being murdered. The South 
was more like a fascist country than the rest of the 
United States. The large landowners who were the 
supporters of the Klan, hired the police, who were 
largely members of the Klan. Once they found or 
identified somebody as an organizer of the Share- 
croppers’ Union or an organizer for the commu- 
nists, they murdered them. 

With the passage of the civil-rights laws in the 
60s, if a murder like that happened in the South, 
and the local authority did not prosecute it, the 
federal government could come in and prosecute 
the case. You see an example even much later with 
Emmett Till and that trial, where it was evident that 
they had killed this kid. Due to the national and 
international pressure around the case, they were 
forced to bring it to trial, but an all-white jury said, 
“not guilty.” That's in the 50s; it was even worse 
in the 30s where nobody would even be brought 
to trial. It is a reminder of the Los Angeles Police 
activities; whenever there was a shooting incident, 
the police write up their report of what happened. 
They always had this thing where they would say, 
“this person was shot, and that person was shot,” 
and then they would add “NHI,” at the bottom of it, 
which stood for “no humans involved.” Meaning, 
these are all black people who were getting killed. 
This is in Los Angeles in the 60s and 70s. In the 
South, it was similar. They didn't consider black 
people as humans. If a landowner murdered one of 
his sharecroppers because he found out they were 
in the Sharecroppers’ Union, the police would not 
arrest or investigate because they would consider it 
the murder of someone who had no rights anyway. 
Hence, there were countless cases of murders that 
went on. Although the internal Party documents 
do not report this. | think part of the reason is they 
realized the organizing was unsustainable. Not only 
were they losing some of their most talented organ- 
izers, but they were also just being murdered, and 
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nothing could be done about it, and the sharecrop- 
pers were taking the brunt of this. They could not 
protect them. This coincided with the development 
of the Popular Front, and so the Sharecroppers’ 
Union merged into a broader union that was more 
widespread but was much less Left. A lot of the 
Party activities were minimized after that point just 
because of the suppression of the movement. How- 
ever, it showed that the Party was willing to commit 
personnel, including giving people’s lives, to go and 
organize under the basis of perceiving the African 
American question as a national question and put- 
ting the interests of the African American commu- 
nity at the center of the class struggle at that time. 


DD: The policy of self-determination for the Black 
Belt was first adopted in the late 1920s, around the 
time of the so-called “Third Period” in Comintern 
policy. Did the subsequent development of Popular 
Front policy in the mid-1930s influence the Party’s 
attitude towards the issue of racial oppression? 


TJ: It was ironic because in the Popular Front, the 
Party took a less abrasive position among people 

in the broad democratic movement and took a less 
sectarian position. In the South, it was hard to do 
because, in the North, you had a sizable liberal 
segment of the Left and a large non-communist 
progressive segment of the Left, you did not have 
that in the South. That is one of the reasons why 

a lot of the work diminished in the South. Still, in 
the North, it put the Party in a much-strengthened 
position to work, particularly within the African 
American community, because no longer were you 
out calling the NAACP a sellout or something like 
that. Now you were working with the NAACP and 
influencing them. It also was a period where the 
Communist Party had a significant influence among 
the African American creative figures. When | was 
the director of the Tamiment Library at New York 
University, which holds the papers of the Commu- 
nist Party, Abraham Lincoln Brigade, and a lot of 
left-wing organizations and movements, | saw this 
poster for Ben Davis, who was an African American 
communist, but who was elected to City Council in 
New York, representing Harlem. There was a poster 
of a fundraiser for him that had Charlie Parker and 
several great jazz musicians playing, which reflects 
how the Party influenced the culture of that time. 
Writers like Langston Hughes were very close to 
the Party, and, at some point, it is difficult even to 
determine who was literally in the Party and who 
was in the orbit of the Party. It is more significant 
to look at the Party’s influence over that broader 
movement. The Harlem Party was active in tenant 
organizations and the struggle against fascism 
when it first began, the Ethiopian support move- 
ment in the 1930s, and organizing trade unions. 
You saw that kind of opening in the Popular Front, 
not this idea that revolution is right around the 
corner. Still, the emphasis on winning the demo- 
cratic struggle, | think, opened the black community 
to the Party’s influence in a much greater way. | 
lived in Chicago, and you could see the same thing 
historically happened there in the late 1930s into 
the early 1940s. The Communist Party on the South 
Side played a significant role. Leaders like Claude 
Lightfoot lived in Chicago and was also a national 
leader in the Party. 


DD: What was the significance of the distinction 
between race and nation? Specifically, it seems to 
pose the question of racial integration vs. national 
self-determination. 


TJ: In terms of race and nation, first, the problem 
with race is there is no scientific definition of race. 
It has no meaning that you can pin down. Looking 
at it as a national question gives you a framework 
that can be based on science and practice in terms 
of how the international movement has taken posi- 
tions on the issues of colonialism. The Communist 
International's position in support of the colonial re- 
volts was not based on race but colonization and the 
oppression of nations. This framework allowed you 
to deal with the question in more scientific terms. 
Suppose you have a person who is a product of 

one parent being white and the other parent being 
black. What, other than the social circumstances 
they live in that define that person as black, except 
something that has long been a product of U.S. law, 
which says that one drop of black blood makes you 
black? That existed because the percentage of Afri- 
can-descended people was always relatively small, 
meaning 10%. If you look at Brazil, it is an entirely 
different definition of what [being black] means 
because the percentages of people of color are so 
large. The idea of bearing away from race is hard, 
even colloquially using that term as we talk about 
racism all the time. It is hard to get away from that 
term because that is the way that most people talk 
about it, but there is a difference between writing a 
leaflet or theorizing about a subject. When you are 
trying to create theoretical categories to use the 
science of Marxism-Leninism to interrogate that 
situation, you want to use scientific categories, not 
popular categories. 


DD: How did the political stance of the CPUSA in the 
1930s affect the subsequent history of the Left? Is 
there a relationship between the Black Belt thesis 
and subsequent attempts to theorize and organize 
around the question of racism later, particularly in 
the 1960s? 


TJ: One of the essential things is the Communist 
Party taking up the question of African American 
equality and making that a principle question, 
something that there’s no compromise around. 
| think it has had a significant influence on the 
broader Left. One might argue that some elements 
of the IWW (Industrial Workers of the World) had 
anti-racist positions. Generally, no other left-wing 
movements held that position. To a degree, that 
is what the Party became identified with at that 
time. Whenever you saw a white person speaking 
against racism, they were automatically tagged as a 
communist. In the 30s and 40s they probably were, 
because there were very few other multi-racial or 
multinational groups. The CPUSA position signifi- 
cantly influenced all the New Left groups in the 
1960s, 70s, and 80s. Oddly enough, many of those, 
particularly Maoists, resurrected the Black Belt 
thesis. The Communist Party (Marxist Leninist), 
Communist Labor Party, and smaller collectives in 
various cities all adopted that, because, following 
Maoism, they said, “the Soviet Union is revisionist.” 
We must look at when the Communist Party was 
not revisionist. When you look at that period, that 
is when they had the Black Belt, so they saw a con- 
nection between “revisionism” and getting rid of the 
self-determination for the Black Belt. They thought 
that to go back to communism, the revolutionary 
period, let's resurrect the Black Belt thesis. 
Groups like the Communist Workers Party had a 
shoot-out with the Klan in Greensboro. They also 
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